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Napoleon. By William O'Connor Morris. New York and 
London : G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1893. pp. viii, 433. 

This is the eighth volume which has appeared in the " Heroes 
of the Nations ' ' series edited by Mr. Evelyn Abbott of Oxford. 
Mr. Morris had already, in his French Revolution and First Em- 
pire, written in 1874 for the " Epochs " series, worked over most 
of the period covered by the present volume, though with a some- 
what different purpose. His "Napoleon" is a work in the bi- 
ographer's best style. As he truly remarks, "Napoleon has been 
the subject of excessive adulation and of excessive detraction be- 
yond any eminent man of modern times. ' ' Party bias as shown 
by L,anfrey and Taine among his detractors and by Thiers among 
his panegyrists, and national bias as seen in most English histo- 
rians from Alison to Professor Seely, have sadly interferred with 
truth-telling. And yet a correct understanding of the history and 
the development of France during the past hundred years is im- 
possible without a right estimate of her greatest national hero ; 
for as the France of 1799 and of 1815 was Napoleonic, so it has 
remained under all fluctuations to this day. Mr. Morris has done 
much to make such an estimate possible. He holds an even bal- 
ance between the two parties. If he still makes Napoleon a hero, 
it is because the heroic element in him survives any treatment 
characterized by truthful criticism and judicial fairness. Against 
the unjust slanders cast upon Napoleon the author constantly pro- 
tests. He excuses the overthrow of Venice as a necessity of the 
times and as in harmony with the average policy of the eighteenth 
century. He defends Napoleon for supporting the Jacobin gov- 
ernment, because the success of the Gironde would surely have 
sealed the fate of the Revolution. He shows the much blamed 
coup d'etat of the 18th Brumaire to have been simply the formal 
completion of an already accomplished fact, since the Constitution 
of the year III was by this time a manifest failure. Even for the 
murder of Due d'Enghien he finds some shadow, if not of justifi- 
cation, at least of palliation in the constant plots of the Bourbons 
against Napoleon's life. But he is far from being blind to the 
Emperor's great crimes and mistakes, chief among which he 
places his misunderstanding of England, and his adoption of the 
Continental policy which led to all manner of aggressions and 
wrongs. Another fault for which Mr. Morris finds little pallia- 
tion is the Emperor's influence in repressing and deadening intel- 
lectual life in France. That few brilliant names in science, phil- 
osophy or literature appear in this period is attributed to Napo- 
leon's hatred for " ideologists," and the natural suspicion of the 
despot for all that deals with the moral side of man or with the 
growth of free ideas. In purely military affairs, where Napoleon 
was greatest, Mr. Morris also finds many things to criticise. In 
the most brilliant campaigns, even those of Marengo and Jena, 
he points out blunders which might easily have been fatal. But 
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he also emphasized the fact, often overlooked, that Napoleon's 
two disastrous campaigns, that of 18 14 and that of Waterloo, were 
perhaps the most splendid in conception and execution of all. 
Further, while he deprecates that enormous appetite for dominion 
which blinded the great conqueror to the limitations of his posi- 
tion, and which in 1814 forbade him to yield while yielding might 
still have saved his throne, he yet finds in this an element of no- 
bility often ignored in judging Napoleon's conduct in 1813 and 
1814. " Even after I<a Rothiere he might have retained empire 
if he would only give up ' the natural boundaries ; ' and he lost 
his crown in the quarrel of France." 

Mr. Morris's freedom from patriotic prejudice is strikingly il- 
lustrated by his denunciation of the petty tyranny and cruel in- 
dignities put upon Napoleon by the English at St. Helena. He 
stigmatizes this treatment as a "blot on the fair fame of 
England. ' ' These are but a few samples of the admirable can- 
dor and honesty with which he writes, but they show that he 
possesses the prime requisite of the successful biographer, intelli- 
gent sympathy with his hero. Altogether the book is up to the 
high standard maintained by the series to which it belongs, the 
purpose of which was announced to be, to present ' ' thoroughly 
trustworthy history" by means of "picturesque and dramatic 
stories of the men and of the events connected with them. ' ' 

Ulysses G. Weatherly. 

Cornell University. 

A Sltort Historical English Grammar. By Henry SwEET. Ox- 
ford : The Clarendon Press. 

Historical Outlines of English Syntax. By I,EON KEM.NER. 
Ivondon : Macmillan & Co. 

Both of the above books should be in the hands of every 
teacher of English, especially in secondary schools. English 
grammar has fallen into disrepute, largely because it has been 
taught with far too narrow knowledge of the subject. For the 
most part logical grammar only has had a place in the schools, 
historical grammar ; much more comparative grammar, being, 
totally disregarded, yet logical grammar is constantly bringing 
its advocate into error, because language is not formed wholly on 
logical principles but is a growth, a development, and can be 
fully understood only by taking into account its historical re- 
lations. With some knowledge of historical grammar we believe 
the subject might be made interesting to beginners and profitable 
to no small degree. The books before us if carefully studied will 
give teachers some idea of the historical relations of English. 

It is true that Dr. Henry Sweet's book cited above will not 
seem to most readers easy, and it is not in its arrangement or in 
its statement of fact all that could be desired. Many will be some- 



